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THE GIZEH MARKET, ON THE NILE, EGYPT 
Photo by Courtesy of Foster Bros., Boston 



ERIC PAPE, PAINTER AND ILLUSTRATOR 

Among the younger men in the field of art few have gained a 
higher place than Eric Pape, or gained it more quickly. A Califor- 
nian by birth, taught mostly in the art schools of Paris, a traveler in 
various quarters of the earth, Mr. Pape has the wide circumference of 
the cosmopolite, and it is to this breadth perhaps, that he owes his not 
being merely the man of one idea. 

As a boy the chances all tended toward making a violinist of him. 
It was the wish of his parents that he should follow his aptitude in 
this direction, and Professor Hermann Brandt, who was for many years 
his instructor on the violin, could not be comforted when the musician 
became the artist. His choice once made, he was encouraged to 
follow it. Mr. Pape has no thrilling tale to tell of life in a garret, 
nor has he tasted the sweets of adversity; at least if he has, he has 
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forgotten their flavor in the years which have brought him some of 
the triumphs for which he hoped. 

The teachers in his native city, San Francisco, gave him his first 
start in technique, and by work on Overland, then in its glory, and on 
some lesser publications, he proved himself possessed of originality 
enough to make it worth his while to gain in those points he lacked. 
The best of French 
instructors taught 
him, and he never 
has found any pleas- 
ure so great that it 
made him forget his 
study. Boulanger, 
Lefebvre, Benjamin 
Constant, Doucet, 
Blanc, and Delance, 
kept him from one- 
sidedness. When he 
went to the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, 
Gerome, Delaunay, 
and Jean Paul Lau- 
rens were his in- 
structors. Mr. Pape 
believes as good 
teachers are to be 
found in this coun- 
try as in any other, 
and that students 
would gain by prac- 
tically completing 
their studies be- 
fore going abroad. 
Afterwards let them 
study the old mas- 
ters critically, as 
they are prepared 
to do, and broaden 
themselves by mixing with other peoples and learning the world of 
humankind. 

Had Mr. Pape chosen to be the artist only, he was properly 
equipped. His large picture, "The Two Great Eras," exhibited at 
the 1893 salon, showing the Sphinx against a background of Egypt's 
blue sky — this in a duskiness symbolizing the twilight of Egypt's 
faith — while in the foreground is a figure showing about it a dawning 
brightness, was distinctly the conception of an artist, and the handling 




THE HAREM WINDOWS HOUSE OF THE SHEIKEL SODAT 
Head of the Mohammedans in Egykt and Lineal Descendant 
of Mohammed 

Photo by Courtesy of Foster Bros. 
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of the color was remarkable and original. Of this picture La France, 
Paris, said at the time of its exhibition: "Mr. Pape shows a real 
talent. There are effects of light shown on this canvas, a true science 
of colors, and a firmness of touch unequaled." (I translate the note.) 
Twenty-two pictures of Mr. Pape's have been exhibited at the Paris 
salon, Champs de Mars, since 1890, which proves conclusively that 




SPHYNX BY MOONLIGHT 

Painted in Egypt, 1891 

Photo by Courtesy of Foster Bros., Boston 

the illustrator was painter first. Mr. Pape has an exquisite feeling for 
color, and one needs to visit his studio to get an. appreciation of all 
his work. He exhibits very little, never except by invitation, and not 
then if he happens to be very busy. This has kept his color work 
from being as well known as his illustrations, though abroad it is as 
the painter that he is known in art circles. Now that reproductive 
processes are becoming more nearly perfected there will be an oppor- 
tunity to see how he employs color in illustration. "The Fair God," 
which is perhaps the finest piece of book-making ever gotten up in 




A SPANISH CROSS- BOWMAN 

FROM THE FAIR GOD 

Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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this country, employs color in combination with black and white most 
effectively, though the range is limited. This work is one by which 
any illustrator might be glad to be judged, and represents hours and 
hours of hard labor, beside involving months of travel in Mexico. Mr. 
Pape believes in truth, and spares no effort to have every detail in his 
pictures true to the time, though he does this as a means only, not as 
the end. I should say that in a study of these volumes one could 
learn Mr. Pape's artistic idiosyncrasies fairly well. His composition 




THE LOVERS 

Illustrated from "The Incas," Published by G. P. Putnam Sons 

Photo by Foster Bros., Boston 

is admirable. Every line has its purpose and tells its story. The 
lighting, the idea, all that one wishes to find in a well-composed 
picture, are here. He believes in the living model and uses it even 
for the smallest sketch; and he believes as the first article of his faith 
that there is no excuse for bad drawing. He teaches this, preaches 
it, and practices -it by keeping his work free from it. 

Every artist, whatever his medium, whatever his school, like every 
musician, must have the mind of the poet, though he never rhyme. 
It is the gift of seeing and feeling more than others that gives him 
his power to express even what others feel; and it is this char- 
acteristic which must be one's by birth, which cannot be cultivated 
if it be not innate, that makes the difference between artist and arti- 
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A MOUNTED SPANISH KNIGHT IN BATTLE 

FROM THE FAIR GOD 

Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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san. The illustrator must not only have these beautiful ideals of his 
own to embody, but he must be able to see those of others in their 
writings and reproduce them. The day has gone by when illustrating 
was considered good enough for one who could do nothing else. To- 
day the highest skill of the ablest man with brush and pencil is de- 
manded so strongly by makers 
of books that many an artist 
is proud to be ranked among 
the illustrators. This is true of 
France above all countries. 
Detaille, Jean Paul Laurens, 
Dagnan Bouveret, Tissot, Bou- 
tet de Monvel, and indeed a 
large proportion of the leading 
artists, have illustrated special 
works. Since the day of Al- 
brecht Diirer there have been 
artists who proved that in illus- 
tration was scope for the 
artist's mind and skilled hand. 

While a student in Paris, 
Mr. Pape met Miss Alice Mon- 
roe, daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor Lewis B. Monroe, dean 
of the Boston University School 
of Oratory. She was studying 
art there. The acquaintance 
grew, and again the Fates were 
good to the man (and to the 
woman, too), giving him for 
life one who is comrade and 
assistant as well as sweetheart 
and wife. This is a distinct 
advantage to the artist, as there 
are no jarring elements to take 
him from his world of thought. 
Mrs. Pape is assistant in the 
Pape School of Art, which was 
started in October and has 
been a success from the first, 
after the Parisian schools. 

There is no studio which- has not some charm, but please imagine 
yourself in a suite of six rooms full of artistic or interesting 
things, and you will have Mr. and. Mrs. Pape's environment 
There are others at the school, but they are rather for pupils 
than for the artists. In the larger room into which 'one enters first 




PORTRAIT, IN HIGHLAND COSTUME 
Exhibited Salon Champ de Mars, 1894 
Photo by Courtesy of Foster Bros., Boston 



It is the only one in the city modeled 




"OVER THE BRIDGES THE HORSEMEN GALLOPED.' 

From the Fair God. 

Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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are Mr. Pape's oils, painted from his travels in Egypt and in Europe. 
Mr. Pape has been an extensive traveler, and every land he has visited 
has contributed something of interest, until he really has a museum 
of considerable value. An interesting possession was given him by 
Rodin — "The Modern Sphinx", a bronze figure showing all the 
unrest that is the characteristic of to-day. This speaks far more clearly 
of genius than the Balzac which has made Rodin famous every- 
where. Among Mr. Pape's collection of statuettes from various parts 
of the world is a Tanagra figurine which in conception is strikingly 
like the Balzac. This figurine was greatly admired by Rodin when he 
saw it nine years ago, and one wonders if he were not unconsciously 
influenced by it. Old paintings on copper, with colors as bright 
as they were a hundred years ago, books of the fifteenth century, 
remarkable tapestries, a beautifully worked saddle of a rich Mex- 
ican, statuettes and figurines from Greece, a suit of armor, the 
outfit of an Eskimo family, from a canoe to a doll, Mexican and Aztec 
curiosities, are but a part of what the studio contains. Mrs. Pape's 
bass viol has a place with Mr. Pape's violin. She has been a player 
since her childhood on this rarest of instruments for a woman's 
pleasure. All these details in surroundings serve to make clearer the 
personality of the man, and thus to give one a full insight into his 
work. The man who knows the world of men and the greater world 
of emotions is the man who is ready to meet others at more than one 
point and to express what they think and are. It is the same old 
truth proved again: To know his own business thoroughly a man must 
know a good deal more; or more bluntly: The man who knows only 
one thing does not know even that. 

Mr. Pape has accomplished a great deal, for he is an indefatigable 
worker and a thorough student. He is as unsparing in his efforts as 
if to-day he had success to win, and had not appeared in any of 
the books, magazines and papers where he is so well known. If 
11 genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains" Mr. Pape certainly 
may be called a genius, though, luckily, he has something better on 
which to base his claim. Dora M. Morrell. 

Boston, Mass. 



